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sington before them, the "period room" 
came into its own in England — as in 
France earlier in the century, the result 
of a fear of both present and future and the 
certainty that the old was both tried and 
good, even in not too intelligent reproduc- 
tions. 

May we of today in our own turn not go 
back and read Piranesi's Apologetical 
Essay with profit, forgetting if needs be his 
particular examples and concentrating 
our thought on some of his general princi- 
ples, as expressed, for instance, in a pas- 
sage such as this: 

"An artist, who would do himself hon- 
our, and acquire a name, must not content 
himself with copying faithfully the ancients, 
but studying their works he ought to 
shew himself of an inventive, and, I had 
almost said, of a creating Genius; And 
. . . he ought to open himself a road 
to the finding out of new ornaments and 
new manners. The human understanding 
is not so short and limited, as to be unable 
to add new graces, and embellishments to 
the works of architecture. . . ." 

The question that is before American 
designers and manufacturers today is, 
are we going to keep up the aping of the 
past, or have we enough vitality, enough 
belief in ourselves and in each other, to 
forge ahead and, fortified by the study of 
the evolution of styles, create a style of the 
here and the now? 

W. M. I., Jr. 

LACE PATTERN BOOKS OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

AMONG the few precious documents 
that remain to us of the early days of lace- 
making none is more alluring to the lace 
collector, especially if she be a woman, 
than the little books of patterns published 
by Isabella Catanea Parasole. 1 It is be- 
fitting that a woman should have estab- 
lished so high a standard in a subject so 
essentially feminine. 

In the terse phraseology of modern 

Mn the Teatro delle nobili et virtuose donne, 
published in Rome in 1616, the name appears 
Elisabetta Catanea Parasole; in the 1597 edition, 
Studio delle virtuose donne, it is Isabetta. 



biographers, Isabella Parasole "was work- 
ing in Rome about 1600 and died at the 
age of fifty." To those of us who long for a 
more personal touch, to despatch so inter- 
esting a character in terms so devoid of 
imagination seems not only a bit heartless 
but inexcusable; for one is loath to picture 
the life of a charming woman, a contempor- 
ary of some of Italy's greatest men, as 
consisting merely of working and dying! 

After diligent search one scribe vouch- 
safed the information that the lady in 
question was "une femme fort adroit e 
dans divers ouvrages qui grave aussi en 
bois des dessins de dentelles, ainsi que 
nombre de plantes pour le Prince Cesi," 
three words that at once shift the mental 
vision from an arid waste of verbiage to 
the pulsating life of an Italian garden with 
its radiant sunshine, cooling shadows, 
birds and bees humming in and out among 
myriad blossoms. It was in such an envir- 
onment that this charming work .was 
evolved. 

The illustrious prince here mentioned, 
the founder of the Accademia dei Lincei, 
was the central figure in a group of scholars 
who dwelt in Rome during the early years 
of the seventeenth century. His brilliant 
mind, the treasures of his library, and his 
far-famed botanical garden proved a center 
of attraction to artists, scientists, and men 
of letters; and in such an atmosphere the 
refined taste of Isabella Parasole found 
much that was congenial. That she came 
of a distinguished family may be assumed 
from the fact that her husband, Leonardo 
Norsini, assumed her name; and as both 
he and she were interested in botanical 
work, it may be that they too were mem- 
bers of the Academy. Norsini, it seems, 
came into prominence through his illus- 
trations for the Herbal of Castor Durante, 
physician to Sixtus V, while Isabella did 
similar work for Prince Cesi; and the many 
floral patterns in her lace book were doubt- 
less taken from nature in this very garden. 
However, be that as it may, it is pleasant 
to picture the designer of these charming 
plates wandering about among the blos- 
soms of this old sixteenth-century garden 
selecting a freesia here, a rose or lily there, 
to form the theme of her patterns. 
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Unfortunately there is no known por- 
trait of Isabella, 1 although both her hus- 
band and her son Bernardino were artists 
of distinction, as was also her sister Ger- 
onima; nor has any trace of her botanical 
work as yet come to light, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that in the brief biographical 
notes accorded her it seems to take pre- 
cedence over her books of patterns. 

During the past year the Museum has 
been fortunate in procuring several pattern 



work had developed rapidly from simple 
patterns of drawn threads or cut-work, 
such as are found in the earlier pattern 
books — for instance, the Zoppino, 1529, 
and the Vavassore, 1532. In these books 
the patterns are confined to embroidery, 
network, and the cutwork from which the 
geometric type finally emerged under the 
name of reticello. In Parasole's work, 
however, the designs arranged by her are 
for the fully developed punto in aria in 
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PATTERN FROM PARASOLE, I 597 
AND, ABOVE, ITALIAN BOBBIN LACE OF SIMILAR DESIGN 



books that are invaluable in the identifica- 
tion and dating of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century laces; and while students 
may avail themselves of a nearly complete 
file of the Ongania reprints in the Museum 
Library, the originals included in the spe- 
cial exhibition of "ornament" in the print 
galleries are usually displayed in the lace 
galleries, often with examples of laces the 
working patterns of which are found in pub- 
lications of the same period. 

In the second and third quarters of the 
sixteenth century the technique of lace 

Unless the small medallion on the title page 
of the 1616 edition be a portrait of the author. 



which the worker had freed herself from 
the rectangular foundation established 
by the threads of the warp and weft of 
the linen and was already expert in follow- 
ing the lines of a more intricate floral pat- 
tern. In these the floral stems gradually 
took on the form of an undulating band 
that blossomed eventually into the superb 
Renaissance scroll with its rich foliation, 
the punto tagliato a fogliami of Venice, 
that marked the height of artistic skill 
attained by the Venetian lace makers. 

Another work of unusual interest is the 
Corona delle nobili et virtuose donne of 
Cesare Vecellio, in regard to whom there 
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have been numerous conflicting statements. 
For years this artist was confused with 
Marco Vecellio, a favorite nephew and 
scholar of Titian, who spent many years 
in the workshop of this master and who 
traveled with him in Germany. It now 
transpires that Cesare Vecellio belonged 
to another branch of the family and was 
the son of Ettore Vecellio, a relative and 
probably a brother of Titian, and a brother 
of Fabrizio; therefore, while Cesare may 
have been a nephew, he was not the one 
who was so closely associated with the great 
painter. The work of this designer and 



dated 1529, and Ein neu F^urm Buechlein 
(about 1528-29). The earliest pattern book 
known is that of P. Quentell published at 
Cologne in 1525, doubtless based on earlier 
Italian publications. The two books in the 
Museum collection are from the Fairfax 
Murray Collection and are considered an 
edition of Jorg Gastel's Ein neu Model- 
buch, published in 1525. 

Few of these pattern books survived the 
wear and tear of constant use; for the edi- 
tions were, without doubt, limited and 
it was the custom of workers to prick the 
original plates and, by rubbing the surface 




PATTERN FROM VAVASSORE, 1 532 AND, ABOVE, 
EMBROIDERED BAND SHOWING THE SAME DESIGN 



that of Vinciolo were among the most 
popular pattern books of the period and 
their various editions extended well into 
the seventeenth century. 1 

One of the rarest works among the vol- 
umes lent for this special exhibition is an 
Elizabethan book printed by J. Wolfe and 
Edward White for Adrian Poyntz. It 
is based on the Vinciolo and is the only 
known copy of the first pattern book pub- 
lished in England. It was printed in 
London in 1591 and contains a delightful 
Epistle to the Reader couched in the 
quaintest possible English. 

Two exceptionally interesting little books 
bear German titles and were probably 
printed at Nuremberg: a Model Buchli, 

iFrom the collection of W. A. White. 



with a black powder, transfer the design 
to the cloth or parchment, a process which 
in time destroyed the paper. It was there- 
fore necessary to evolve some method by 
which the patterns might be preserved; and 
as a result the designs were copied on strips 
of linen, by those who were without means 
of affording an original pattern book, from 
which practice may be dated the origin of 
the embroidered samplers which survived 
to our grandmother's day. 

In the present exhibit, while it has not 
always been possible to find exact counter- 
parts of the designs in the antique fabric, 
an attempt has been made to show laces 
that closely resemble those found in the 
books. In one case, the illustration chosen 
from Parasole of a formal arrangement 
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of leaves combined with diagonal bands, 
shows in the original a coiling serpent, while 
in the fabric the band is coiled by a simple 
spiral; the fabric, also, in this case is bobbin 
lace and not needlepoint, showing that the 
same patterns were easily available for 
either technique. 

The pattern books recently acquired by 
the Museum are the following: Ein neu 
Furm Buechlein (about 1528-29); Model 
Buchli, 1529; Vavassore. Esemplario di 



ventionalized forms has attracted atten- 
tion on the part of lovers of plants as well 
as of those interested in ornament, and 
deserves to be seen by all those who are 
interested in cause and effect. 

The cooperation of the New York Botan- 
ical Garden and the Museum has made 
the exhibition possible, has made possible, 
indeed, a study which has been largely 
neglected by writers and students of de- 
sign. 




EXHIBITION OF PLANTS AND OBJECTS WITH PLANT MOTIVES 
IN CLASS ROOM B 



Lavori, Venice, 1532; Vinciolo. Les singu- 
liers et nouveaux pourtraicts, Paris, 1588; 
Parasole. Studio delle virtuose donne, 
Rome, 1597; Vecellio. Corona delle nobili 
et virtuose donne, Venice, 1601. F. M. 



In connection with this exhibition, a 
series of free public lectures is being given 
in Class Room A on Monday afternoons at 
4 o'clock. The speakers and subjects are 
as follows: 



PLANT FORMS IN ORNAMENT A P ril 

I HE exhibition of Plant Forms in Orna- April 
ment, which was announced in the March 
Bulletin, opened on March 15 and will re- 
main on view until April 21. This unique April 
presentation of the designer's method of 
translating flowers and plants into con- 



7 Spring Flowers 

Dr. Nathaniel L. Britton 
14 The Use of Plant Forms in His- 
toric Ornament 

Dr. A. D. F. Hamlin 
21 Collection and Preservation of 
Seaweed 

Dr. Marshall Avery Howe 



